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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



[October, 1882. 



FURNISHING OF CITY HOUSES. 



By T. M. Clark. 



NUMBER ONE— THE KITCHEN. 
Mr. Clark proposes to contribute a series of Illustrated Articles on 
the Furnishing and Decoration of City Dwellings, to be continued in 
consecutive numbers. — (Ed.) 

If a magazine had such a thing as a basement 
it would seem that an article on so humble a sub- 
ject ought to be relegated there, but that being 
out of the question, we shall have to apologize as 
gracefully as possible, for intruding the thought 
of domestic utilities among descriptions . of more 
lordly apartments, and will try to preserve in our 
treatment of the theme a decorum suited to the 
location. 

After all, a kitchen is not necessarily a bare or 
unattractive room. To say nothing of the pictur- 
esqueness of the old abbey and castle kitchens, 
which we can admire, but hardly imitate, some 
of those in modern houses, prettily painted, and 
lined with tiles, are not merely clean and bright- 
looking, but beautiful. One which we have in 
mind has* a floor of red tiles of the so-called " semi- 
glazed" kind, which are smooth, but not slippery, 
and a wainscot four and one-half feet high of 
glazed white tiles, to which a decorative effect is 
given by a border of figured blue tiles at the top, 
and of black ones at the bottom. Just over the 
wainscot a shelf runs all around the room for pans, 
strainers, ladles, and the multifarious weapons of 
a batterie de cuisine. These would in ordinary 
kitchens be hung on a row of hooks, but tile wain- 
scots are somewhat delicate, and it would not do 
to risk breaking them by the swinging of objects 
hung against them. 

Tile floors, in imitation of those used in French 
kitchens, are becoming quite common in this coun- 
try. They have the advantage of being easily 
washed, and of never wearing out when properly 
laid, but they are cold and hard. If we were, 
like the French housekeepers, in the habit of wash- 
ing the kitchen floor by dashing pails of water 
over it, to make their escape through the pierre 
d'evier, or cesspool, stone, in the middle, an imper- 
vious floor would be necessary, and so it is for 
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ROMAN MOSAIC OIL CLOTH. 

hotel kitchens, or for those placed in the upper 
story of a building ; but for private houses, under 
ordinary circumstances, a first rate hard wood floor 
is more comfortable, and in many respects quite as 
good. The best wood for the purpose is Georgia 
pine, sawed in a particular manner, or "rift," as it 
is called in the trade. 

The boards should be matched free from streaks 
of white sap-wood, and not over two and a half 
inches wide, and if of good, seasoned stock, kiln- 
dried and well laid, will make a floor almost like 
a single piece. As soon as the floor is down and 
planed smooth, it may with great advantage be 
saturated with hot linseed oil, applied in two or 
three coats, until the wood will receive no more. 
The surface is then to be rubbed smooth, and will 
retain its polish for a long time. The two coats 
of cold oil usually applied give only a superficial 
finish, which is soon worn through in certain 
places. 

Ash was once much used for flooring in good 
kitchens, on account of its handsome grain, but it 
soon grows splintery under the combined effect of 
wear and washing. The ordinary Georgia pine, 
not "rift," has the same dangerous property, as has 
also the spruce used in the cheaper houses ; floors 
of this, or of white pine, must be covered with 
paint or with some kind of carpet. If paint is 
preferred, it is good policy to select a single pig- 
ment, such as French yellow (ochre), Venetian red, 
or raw sienna ground in oil, and of a standard 
make ; then the bare spots which come in front of 
the sink and near the doors, can be retouched with 
the same at any time. Carpeting, which in the case 
of a kitchen would mean oil-cloth of some kind, 



should be regarded as a last resort for covering up 
a floor too bad even for paint. If laid on basement 
floors such carpets are apt to rot the boards 
beneath them, and their curled-up edges give a 
snug shelter for Crotonbugs and dirt. If it is 
necessary to use it, there is some choice as to the 
kind. Instead of the ordinary oil-cloth, which 
is hard and stiff, two or three soft varieties, made 
of ground cork and dried linseed oil, are in the 
market under the names of "linoleum," "lignum," 
and so on. The lignum material, like common 
oil-cloth, is made in rolls eight yards wide, and 
the covering for a floor of less width than that is 
furnished in one piece ; Linoleum is made only 
about two yards wide, and must be pieced. The 
most satisfactory patterns of all these materials are 
those made in imitation of the Roman mosaic 
pavements ; some good ones have a character like 
Berlin worsted work ; the worst are those repre- 
senting marble or other tiles. 

A good way of using an oil-cloth is as a wains- 




DESIGN FOR OIL CLOTH. 

coting or dado, which in kitchens not sheathed with 
wood answers much the same purpose at less ex- 
pense. The walls above the dado should, in any 
case, be finished so as to admit of washing. This 
will usually be done by painting on the plaster, 
sizing first, and putting on three or four coats of 
oil paint over. The color should generally be 
gray, pale sea-green or olive, or at most a cream 
tint: the yellows often employed add to the dis- 
comfort of the room in hot weather, particularly 
if the floor is warm in tone ; the last coat should 
have a glossy surface, obtained by adding damar 
varnish to the paint. The ordinary flatted paint 
cannot be washed with soap without showing 
streaks. For new houses a good and novel effect 
can be obtained by making the last coat of plaster 
consist of "soap stone finish," a composition of 
ground soap stone and lime just introduced ; this 
has a pleasant gray color and smooth surface, 
which can be washed to any extent. 

With walls of this kind, and an impervious floor 
of wood or tile, that highest beauty of the do- 
mestic laboratory, perfect cleanliness, should be 
easily maintained ; but a certain choice in the 
fittings of the room will also conduce to the same 
end. As the first of these, let no cupboard or en- 
closure of any kind exist under or near the sink, 
to serve as a hiding place for dirty rags and uten- 
sils, and as a harbor for vermin. We are almost 
tempted to say that no "pot closet," or similar 

Elace, should be admitted anywhere in the room, 
lean saucepans and skillets are not disagreeable 
to the eye, and if such things were necessarily 
hung up on the wall after use, or ranged on open 
shelves or shutters, they would be scoured before 
puttingsaway, and the cockroaches, being left with- 
out food or shelter, would depart for some more 
hospitable quarters. In nearly all good modern 
houses the sink is supported on legs, the space 
beneath being entirely open. Iron sinks come 
with iron legs for the purpose. But sinks of 
soapstone, supported on a wooden frame with 
turned wooden legs, are preferable ; they are gener- 
ally fitted up with a high soap stone back, and 
draining shelves of the same at one or both ends ; 
their only disadvantage is their property of ab- 
sorbing grease, which gives them an unpleasant 
look ; the stain penetrates, however, very little 
below the surface, and may be quite removed 
by rubbing with a bit of sand stone ; or the 
whole of the sink, back and draining shelves, 
may be oiled with linseed oil to a uniform shade. 
Very recently, kitchen sinks of glazed earthenware 
have been introduced from England, and' are sold 
of any size, at a moderate price ; there are two 
kinds, one white and the other yellow, the latter 
being the cheaper ; and they are here usually 
set in a wooden box large enough to leave a 
little space around the brink, which is solidly filled 
with plaster of Paris ; a top and shelf of wood, or 
sometimes of slate, with a tile, slate or wood back, 
complete one of the neatest household appliances 
yet invented. 

The essentials of the kitchen being thus dis- 
posed of, nothing remains but the non-essential 
furnishings, which do not need long consideration. 
The wood-work, if of hard wood, as is common, 
should be oiled two coats and varnished two coats. 
It will then be proof against spotting with grease, 
and can be washed at pleasure. Permanent or 
movable furniture should be treated in the same 
way, looking rather to the removal of fly specks 
than to esthetic effect. Painted woodwork should 
have damar finish, and is best of a dark color. 



WHY NOT? . 



Why not utilize the tops of our houses ? We 
have made use of many customs of the ancients, 
to great advantage to our interests and our com- 
forts, let us then consider this one. Now, roofs 
are merely repositories for soot and rendezvous for 
cats, the sun beats upon them in Summer, making 
the upper story of the house uninhabitable, and 
in Winter the melting snow deluges the rooms 
beneath it. The Assyrians, Egyptians and all the 
early peoples, found the roof a most delightful 
resort in the cool of the evening, and in the glare 
of the noon. When the sun was at its hottest, 
a double tent protected the inmates from its 
light, whilst water, being thrown upon the outer 
one, cooled the interior by its rapid evaporation. 
Turf kept the heat from passing into the lower 
compartments, and made a pleasant ground for the 
feet. Some modification of this would not be out 
of place, we think. 



Why not make pianos somewhat artistic? 
There can be little dispute that this article of fur- 
niture is most ungainly and cumbersome in its ap- 
pearance, and most difficult to locate in an other- 
wise harmoniously furnished apartment. There 
appears to have been no material improvement, no 
advancement in the outward construction of pianos; . 
since the time of Marie Antoinette. In truth, her 
piano shows a much more artistic idea than any 
we see nowadays. We cannot believe the manu- 
facturers are averse to progress ; perhaps they never 
thought of this advance. 



Why not make it a crime to manufacture or 
sell the arsenical or other poisonous wall papers, of 
which we have such a dread ? Why can not some 
simple chemical compound be sold in the drug 
stores, by the application of which, to papers 
already hung, the presence of arsenic would be 
shown, perhaps by a discoloration of the surface ? 



Why not adopt some new (or old — that is, old 
enough to be forgotten) system of decoration for 
apartments? How would it do, for instance, in 
large salons, in place of the regulation panels and 
piers on walls and ceilings, to represent forest 
scenery, trees against the side walls, with their 
branches meeting overhead and their roots buried 
in an inviting turf ? Doors might be entrances to 
bowers, and Summer houses and graperies, and 
swinging lights would give the illusion of an in- 
doors garden-party. 



Why not heed the suggestions and advice 
of those disposed to offer them, merely from 
friendly interest ? This we mean, where the ad- 
vice is stamped with common sense so distinctly 
put that even the ordinary, traveled-abroad Ameri- 
can can see it. Accept this idea, and profit: by 
the London Standard's remark: "The sneering at 
American customs by Americans, is consummately 
vulgar." 



Why not introduce some new shape or design 
for panels of bedsteads ? Hasn't the immense cen- 
tral square-panel of head and foot boards been 
"run" long enough? Surely there must be some 
other style of ornament that will be accept- 
able to the public— perhaps with a sigh of relief. 



Why not vary the panes of common glass in 
window sashes, by using in the small panes of the 
upper half sash, now so often seen, some of the 
beautiful translucent tints that can be obtained at 
comparatively little cost ? Look at the monstrous 
pile, yclept, "The Garfield," recently erected in 
Brooklyn for Mr. Low, and many other similar 
buildings; there are hundreds of upper sashes 
divided into small panes ; would it not have added 
to the beauty of the rooms, considering the interior 
effect, at least, if these small panes, or even some 
of them, had been of semi-opaque, opalescent or 
tinted glass? Surely the additional cost would 
have been a minor consideration. 



Why not give the ladies a choice of' cheap, 
colored fabrics in solid colors, prevailing tints, at, 
say twenty or thirty cents per yard? Something 
about the same texture as Turkey-red, for in- 
stance. It would be profitable and pleasing, it 
seems to us. 



Why not improve upon the stereotyped shape 
form and formation of the upper part of the dress- 
ing-case, that part where the looking glass is always 
found ? Couldn't the glass be suspended in some 
way, to change the general appearance? Since 
long cheval glasses have become so popular, the 
dressing-case glass is used merely in arranging the 
hair and the like, and would surely admit of some 
variety in form. 



